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‘* FUPHONISMS.”’ 


a 
THERE thrived some years ago, Cremorne 
(A haunt deserving of our scorn), 
At least, so tells tradition. 
It also spins a shocking yarn 
That Surrey Gardens—Highbury Barn, 
Both needed prohibition. 
Still, even then, that was not all, 
'Tis rumoured, farther back, Vauxhall 
Was in a worse condition. 
But nowadays we ’ve changed all that ; 
We dare not fling a toque or hat 
With former expedition. 
Yet to the rescue comes a phrase 
(You kill a cat in many ways): 
So wise discretion finds the name— 
‘* An Exhibition ’’—Just the same ! 


Il. 


In days gone by, whose loss we feel, 

They dallied much with Fortune’s wheel, 
At least, so tells tradition. 

Assisted by a friendly State 

They gambled early, gambled late, 
Oft-times to their contrition. 

The lottery-wheels would gaily spin, 

Sometimes you’d lose, sometimes you ’d 

win 

(Subtraction or addition). 

In modern days the thing ’s a sin ; 

They run the Fortune-teller in, 
And Chance leads to perdition. 

But to the rescue comes a phrase 

(You kill a cat in many ways) : 

So wise discretion finds the name— 

It’s ‘*Church-bazaaring ’’—Just the same! 


Ill. 
They found, in bygone days, ‘tis true, 
That ZOLA was a bit too * blue.”’ 
At least, so tells tradition. 
To publish him was then a crime— 
It meant for those who did so *‘ time”’ ; 
Suppressing the edition. 
And yet one suffered not at all— 
If one could read the tongue of Gaul 
Instead of transposition. 
The modern taste—alas ! the shame, 
Is open equally to blame 
(Pray don’t call this sedition), 
For to the rescue comes a phrase 
(You kill a cat in many ways) : 
So wise discretion finds the name— 
‘*A Problem Novel’’—Just the same! 
HUAN MEE. 








THE HOUSEHOLDER’S VADE- 
MECUM. 


Question. I think you are the master of a 
house, and find your position the reverse 
of dignified and comfortable ? 

Answer. That is so; in consequence of 
the change of manners in my household. 

Q. Of what do you particularly com- 
plain ? 

A. Of the reversed positions of master 
and servant. 
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Mr. Gusher volunteers to help in the subjugation of a vicious colt owned by his inamorata, 
Miss Sims. 


Miss S. ‘‘On, Mr. GuswEeR, DO PLEASE KEEP COOL. 


THE BOOK SAYS IT WILL RUIN THE 


COLT IF YOU ALLOW HIM TO THINK HE CAN B& MASTER!” 








Q. Can you give an instance to prove 
your meaning ? 

A. Yes, many; but perhaps one may 
suffice. In the past, the remains of the 
dinner of the parlour went down to feed 
the occupants of the kitchen. Nowadays, 
the dining-room may consider itself lucky 
if it receives a cut off the joint from the 
servants’ hall. 

Q. Do you find 
inclination to work 
than there used to be ? 

A. Assuredly. In the days of old, a 
Sunday out was a concession made once a 
month. Now, two half-holidays a week 
and a whole holiday every seventh day is 
quite the regulation. 

Q. Do you dread to ring the bell ? 

A. Certainly, because the housemaid 
will not bring up the coals, and the foot- 


that there is less 
amongst servants 


man has a soul above the ascent of a jug 
of hot water. 

Q. You mean that your servants think 
more of their dignity than your comfort ? 

A. Quite so; and this idea, carried to 
excess, renders life in a furnished house 
a perfect misery. 

Q. Do you know any remedy by which 
things may be set straight? 

A. Yes, by letting your house and living 
at a hotel. 

Q. But what will become of the servants 
if you do this ? 

A. If they have a spell of responsibility 
as their own employers, they may learn to 
resume their old-fashioned fidelity. 

Q. And when that happy time arrives, 
what will you do? 

A. Give up hotel life, and go home 
again. 
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ROSEBERY; THE LATEST PHASE. 
(After Tennyson’s ‘* Ulysses.’’) 

Tr little profits that an idle Peer 

I sit beneath the sun with empty hands, 

Sniffing the lotus of an afternoon ; 

Or at the psychologic moment rise 

Ineontinent and take a sudden chair 

And tell the untutored crowd what might be done 

If there were men to do it, and return 

And write the records of the Man Who Did. 

I cannot rest for very long on end. 

For I have been a portion of the Turf, 

And drunk delight of running three-year-olds 

Far on the ringing slope of Epsom Downs ; 

I have conversed with greatness ; I have known 

Cities and men, including Edinbro’ 

And Mr. GLADSTONE; I have filled a place 

On Urban Councils and in Cabinets, 

And marked their modes of intermittent thought, 

Strange customs, ay, and manners stranger still ; 

And had a party of my own, and led 

Until the turn of fortune left me tired. 


And notwithstanding all that I assert 
In praise of privacy, most dull it were 
To be regarded merely as a name, 
A mythic memory of the man I was, 
For, though ’tis sweet to view the staggering bark 
From some removed and settled vantage-ground, 
Where falls not any fleck of flying foam, 
Or chunk of mainmast going by the board, 
And nurse that sense of humour which is fed 
On quiet contemplation of the mess 
Of others, unembarrassed by the risk 
Myself of making food for people’s mirth 
(A thing most inconvenient), yet I hold 
That if this world-wide realm, than which I know 
Of none more free or more beneficent, 
Means to fulfil her high Imperial charge, 
I should account it matter for regret 
Were I to have no thumb within that pie. 

* * * * - 

Deep calls to deep ; there lies, a splendid hulk, 
Our grand old wherry, wheezing off the shore ; 
Seaworthy once, but now severely strained 
And pirouetting in a fatuous round 
With rival rowers working different ways. 
Groggy, I grant, she is, and lists to port, 
But has a lot of service in her yet. 
Come then, my noble tars, who oft have fared 
Through sunshine with me (and through storm, without), 
Come let us give the seas another chance. 
Bring on your well-fed b’s’n; step aboard ; 
Shove off and plough the furrows, sitting tight 
In any order which occurs to you 
So that you somehow get the thing to go. 
It may be we shall spring a loathsome leak 
And ultimately rot upon the sands, 
Not those we ploughed of old, but somewhere else ; 
It may be we shall touch Elysian fields 
And sit with blessed Harcourt hand in hand, 
And wallow in official asphodel. 
For though we have to mourn some splintered planks 
(Old platform-wood) we will replace the same 
With heart of oak ; and though we may not be 
That happy family which once we were, 
Still, at the worst, why, what we are, we are; 
A desperate crew adventuring the deep 
Toward no particular port this side the polls, 





Nor, for that matter, down the dim beyond, 


But sworn to float or founder with the flag. 
* * * * * 





P.S. On second thoughts, my gallant crew 
Shall go without me: I will stay at home 


And check their movements on a private chart. O.S. 








AN “X”-HIBITION; OR, ALCEBRA AT THE ALHAMBRA. 


THE algebraic problem is to find the value of ‘‘X’’ to the 
Alhambra Co., as represented by the General Manager, Mr. 
DUNDAS SLATER, under whose auspices the ‘‘ Entirely New and 
Wondrous Illusion’’ is now being nightly presented to the 
puzzled public. A Masked Lady in theatrical ‘‘ boy’s’’ costume 
runs on to the stage, bows to the audience, then runs away dis- 
appearing behind some curtains, whence in a few seconds 
emerges a kind of balloon flower-basket carrying the upper 
half of, apparently, this same Masked Lady, while for the nonce 
the lower half has entirely disappeared. There was once, in 
bygone ages, a certain ‘‘ Miss BiFFIN’’ exhibited, who was a 
legless lady. Is this the solution of the new “ Illusion’’ ? 
Does the legless one appear as ‘‘the double’”’ of the leggy 
lady? However it is done, the effect is elegtrifying. Up she 
goes, carried in a basket, as was the elderly lady who went 
to sweep the cobwebs off the sky, so that people on earth 
should get a clear view of the moon, until she is very near the 
gallery, and then, always gracefully bowing, and scattering 
flowers right and left of her, turning right round as if moving 
on a pivot like one of those half-length dummies in a hairdresser’s 
shop, she is slowly lowered, and in her floral and aérial car she 
is carried back to the stage, disappears behind the curtains, 
and suddenly re-appears, running down to the flote, kissing her 
hands to the audience, and, taking good care that there shall 
not be the slightest doubt as to the existence of her legs, she 
runs off merrily, leaving everyone staggered and wondering. 
We have had the ‘Problem Play,’’ now we have got ‘The 
Problem Entertainment.’’ The latter is distinctly the more 
amusing. 

After this, the comic billiardists, Messrs. KELLY and 
GILLETTE, contrive to restore us to the realities of life in their 
most eccentric and amusing knockabout scene. The Alhambra 
Ballet, which is called Inspiration, is as effective as ever ; but the 
problem is the thing. Here ‘‘ X,’’ on which no ‘‘ X-rays’’ throw 
any light, is an unknown quantity—yet not Xactly that—as two 
legs can’t be precisely an unknown quantity. But where do these 
two legs walk off to by themselves ? What becomes of these 
detached legs? The lady should, when up above, have a song 
to sing to the old tune of The Girl I left behind Me, to be 
entitled ‘‘ The Legs I left behind Me!’’ It is quite the knee 
plus ultra of puzzles, and we’re content to leave it that, 
congratulating the Alhambra on the engagement of a lady who 
without legs can put the entertainment on a sound footing. 








WRITE AND WRONG. 
[Dr. T. A. Srewarrt, the Chief Inspector of Schools in Scotland, calls bad 
writing ‘* immoral,’’] 
OH, Doctor, though you ’re rightfully annoyed 
At vile caligraphy, your rage exciting ; 
Indeed, I’m not of virtue all devoid, 
Though I must own to wretchedly bad writing. 


’Tis true when once I wrote ‘‘ immortal verse ’’ 

(Or verse I thought deserved a deathless laurel), 
Banned by the angry printer’s devil’s curse, 

With shame I found my verse became ‘‘ immoral.’’ 


Yet spare your strictures to a suppliant sad, 
To one who owns his failings be propitious, 
Nor say because my characters are bad, 
My character is consequently vicious. 
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A DULL INNINGS. 


WELL, 1F THEY DON’T SCORE OFF THIS SORT OF BOWLING, THEY MUST BE A FEEBLE LOT!” 


self). © 


Umpire Mr. Punch (to him 
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THE END OF EUSTACE JENKINS. 


Not without reluctance do I take up my 
pen to relate the circumstances which led 
to the untimely end of EUSTACE JENKINS. 
But I find it necessary to justify my own 
share in the matter, and feel convinced 
that when the truth is known it will be 
found that I was actuated—not by any 
petty feelings of pique or spite, but—by 
a desire to benefit the community at large 
—pro bono publico, as my young Eton 
brother would say. 

EUSTACE JENKINS was by nature a very 
serious-minded young man. Some of his 
lady friends thought him clever, but I 
think that aspersion was due to the fact 
that he wore spectacles and looked bilious. 
At the same time, it is only fair to add that 
he once created quite a stir among some 
elderly relatives by a letter to the 
Spectator on ‘‘the moral qualities of the 
beetle.”’ 

Some serious-minded young men have 
been known to make themselves objec- 
tionable. Not so EUSTACE JENKINS. Ex- 
hilarating as a companion he certainly 
was not, but a certain diffidence (possibly 
justified) in his own powers of conversa- 
tion made him a silent and by no means 
unpleasant companion. For he possessed 
this most rare and admirable quality: he 
was an excellent listener. 

To this quality I attribute the fact that 
he was aman with many friends. What 
such a man might not have done with his 
negative merits must be left to idle 
speculation. Speaking for myself, I am 
bound to say that often when I have felt 
the spirit of loquacity rise within me, and 
when I have felt that I must have an 
audience, JENKINS has done what no other 
friend would do for me. He has listened 
attentively while [I discoursed for hours. 
This much I wish to record, in justice to 
the memory of my friend. 

But, alas, about three months ago he 
underwent a terrible change. Some mis- 
guided person told him of a riddle then 
coming into fashion: ‘‘Why did the 
blankety blank,’’ or ‘‘ What made the 
what-you-may-call-it thingum-a-bob ?’’ Up 
to then, JENKINS had never been guilty of an 
attachment for humour of any kind ; even 
while awaiting his turn at the barber's he 
would bring out a _ pocket-edition of 
EMERSON’S Essays for perusal, and shun 
the harmless comic cut. But the riddle 
craze made of him another man. A curse 
on these verbal atrocities! Alas! My poor 
friend bought up every paper that con- 
tained the least reference to these lingual 
barbarities. 

Nor was this the worst. The riddle 
fever made him restless and talkative. 
He would rush up to chance acquaintances 
with all kinds of imbecile Why did’s, and 
Why was’s, till the sight of his spectacled 
_— became a terror to all who knew 
him, 
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He. * VERY FUNNY, ISN'T IT?” She. ‘‘ Very.” 
He. **OF COURSE YOU UNDERSTAND FRENCH WELL?” She. “Not & worp.’ 
He. **BurT you LauG#H.” She. ‘*So DO THE OTHERS.” 


[The title of the song is ‘* Personne ne comprend.’ 








I watched the progress of this insidious JENKINS J] knew by the feverish glitter 
disease with horror and dismay, and was in his eye that he was in a dangerous 
the more pained as the unfortunate condition. 

JENKINS never was able to invent a So, after considering matters all round, 
riddle of his own, or to recall any I made up my mind. 

that had not already become a club Before greeting JENKINS, I loaded my 
chestnut. revolver. : 

The craze is bad enough, the pun-riddle —‘‘* Hullo, old chap,”’ said he, ‘* why ——,"’ 
is trying, even at the best. But when _ I pointed the weapon and fired. 
the riddle has a musty, mildewy appear- JENKINS fell back. ‘* What made the 
ance——!! At last I made up my mind. bulletdum?’’ he murmured, then expired. 
Matters had reached a climax. Several I explained to my uncle, who then 
of my friends were already prostrate entered the room, that my friend had 
with nervous headaches entirely due to suffered from a painful and incurable 
the questionings of EUSTACE JENKINS. disease. He was so pleased with my 

Last week JENKINS came to see me after humanity that he has added a codicil of 
dinner. I had staying with me an uncle a gratifying description to his will. 
rich in everything but a good temper. * * - * * 

If there was one thing he disliked more At the inquest the jury exonerated me 
than another it was a pun. For myself, completely. They, too, had suffered from 
I was far from well, and when I saw the riddle craze. A. R. 
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THE LIBERAL SOCIAL-ISM. 

[‘* Nine-tenths of the existence of society, and the whole of its point of 
view, are false and unhealthy, and a Liberal can no more partuke of that 
existence without being weakened in some way or other than he can take 
poison and receive no injury. We cannot imagine any community of idea 
or faith between a great reforming party inspired by the spirit of humble 
humanity and that organisation of flitting and dining and gossiping known as 
society.” — Echo. } 

AWAKE, Opposition, your parlous position 
Is due to your own impropriety, 

In mixing and thronging with people belonging 
To what’s understood as Society. 

The flitting and flirting undoubtedly’s hurting 
Your liberal stomach for fight, Sirs. 

You come to the lobby from some social hobby ; 
Do you think such behaviour is right, Sirs? 


In circles unhealthy you move, where the wealthy 
And idle and useless hold sway, Sirs, 

And their vileness and taint will stick like wet paint ; 
Oh, try to keep out of their way, Sirs! 


You are far too much seen in that peopled demesne 
The Park, where on Sunday you bask, Sirs. 

What with dances and dinners and talking with sinners, 
You’re surely unfit for your task, Sirs. 


At the theatre and opera, dressed like a fop or a 
Twentieth-century beau, 

You are frequently noted ; or smartly frock-coated 
You have actually lounged in the Row. 


At a swagger hotel you ’ve been noticed as well, 
Shaking hands with an aristocrat, 

And been once or twice met with a fast, racing set— 
Oh, the stigma attaching to that! 


You have dined & la carte at a restaurant smart 
With effrontery simply astonishing ; 

But your manner so hearty is wrecking your party, 
And calls for the strongest admonishing. 


So, Liberals, pray to the country away, 
Society animadverting, 

And exclusively ponder in silence and wonder 
Your side-splitting action diverting. 








OCCASIONAL OPERATIC NOTES. 


Finishing up. Tuesday.—Old Friend Faust, with Mme. CALVE 
as Marguerite. Certainly not seen, in such a wig, at her best 
nor heard at her best either. Miss KtRKBY LUNN excellent as 
Siebel. Mr. WAGSTAFF whispered to Sir ALEXANDER MACKENZIE 
his regret that ‘‘ Miss LUNN’S name was not SARAH, as, had it 
been,-——"’ ‘Had it been,’’ interrupted Sir ALEC, ‘ you would 
have said that the successful SALLY LUNN took the cake! Good 
evening,’’ and the eminent composer departed, triumphantly 
chuckling, leaving Mr. WAGSTAFF “ planté li.’’ 

Wednesday, July 17.—Your Musical Representative being 
unavoidably prevented from attending in his place at the 
production of Le Roi d’Ys—libretto by Epovarp BLAU and 
music by EDOUARD LALO (‘‘ two ’Eds are better than one’’)—for 
the first time at Covent Garden, although it has been known 
in Paris for some years, was represented by a distinguished Lady 
Musical Critic in whose opinion he has the most perfect confi- 
dence, although knowingly allowing himself to be Miss-repre- 
sented. Your M.R.’s miss-representative pronounced favourably 
on the Opera, and says, that though to some extent Wagnerish, 
yet on the whole the airs were, to put it meteorologically in this 
excessively hot temperature, ‘light and various.’’ With such a 
Margared as Mile. Paquot, the success of this part was assured, 





while ** Pretty Seeusan,’’ operatically known as Madame SuzaNng| on the approach of invaders. 


ADAMS, was, as in singing so in acting, an ideal Rozenn. The 
majestic PLANGON was excellent as Le Roi qui ne s’amuse pas. 
M. JEROME, as Mylio the victorious, will be a good boy and do 
better next time; while as Karnac the Konkered, M. SEVEILHAC 
was good but not great. The stony-hearted statue of the Com- 
mendatore who personally conducts the wicked Don Juan to 
‘*down there,’’ has now an animated operatic rival in the 
operatic living statue of Saint Corentin, whose music was well 
given by M. JOURNET, organ and choir being ‘‘ heard without.”’ 
The audience, being in melting mood, on this lovely [night in 
July, quite envied Margared’s final plunge into the canvas sea. 
What was left unmelted of your representative’s miss- 
representative expressed great contentment, and Y. R. trusts 
to personally pay his respects to His Majesty Le Roi d’Ys at 
his next gracious reception. So Vive Le Roi! 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


_ OF its kind, says my Nautical Retainer, I have read nothing 
so remarkable as ZACK’S story of The White Cottage (ARCHIBALD 
CONSTABLE). It is of the rare books that leave you with a sense 
that the author has had faith in your intelligence and imagina- 
tion. Jt is a close and delicate study of character, treated 
dramatically rather than analytically; in the sense that you 
arrive at results, in action or speech, without superfluous dis- 
cussion of mental processes. The reserve of language natural 
to these Wessex folk adds its own force to the economy of the 
tale. The effect of such methods, in the hands of an author who 
adds a fine imagination to a sincere knowledge of the kind of 
character with which she deals, is constantly to delight the 
reader by the piquancy of unforeseen conclusions, which still 
in the retrospect compel him to acknowledge their inevitability. 
Both the theme and the locale of the story recall THOMAS 
Harpy ; and if one looks in vain for the personal charm of his 
manner there is abundant compensation in the undissipated in- 
tensity of the matter. Indeed, the author seems nowhere to 
have sought to embroider her work with literary graces ; at 
times it is almost carelessly defective in the first elements of 
style; but she is an artist without knowing it, or without 
letting you see that she knows it ; and the gain in sheer vitality 
is not to be questioned. The book possesses, along with a 
subtler imagination, that essentiality which characterises the 
short stories of MAUPASSANT; but ZACK succeeds, where 
MAUPASSANT generally failed, in preserving this quality over a 
sustained narrative. That the book is tragic even in its joys 
will not give it less favour in the eyes of the only kind of public 
whose heart is worth winning. THE BARON DE B.-W. 








SOMETHING LIKE WAR IN THE CHANNEL. 
(Forecast of the Naval Maneeuvres.) 
(Log of H.M. Citizen Waterman’s Steamboat when she is put in 
Commission.) 

Off Shoeburyness.— School of Gunnery well on the alert. 
Detachment on guard outside the theatre at Southend. Could 
not be better. 

Nearing Herne Bay.—Coastguard protecting the Reculvers. 
A.-B. Seaman watching our progress with a telescope. 

Passing Westgate. — Char-a-banc manned with Volunteers. 
Band playing martial tunes. No chance of making a successful 
landing. 

Abreast of Ramsgate. — Sands crowded with defenders. 
Bathing machines in échelon prepared for all emergencies. 

Abreast of Dover.— Promenade Pier flying signals. Large 
advertisement hoardings pointing out vulnerable points. 
Lawn-tennis party armed to the teeth in front of the Castle. 

Within Sight of Folkestone.—Lifts to the Lees drawn up like 
a draw-bridge. Boatmen on the look-out for the enemy, and 
excursionists requiring ‘‘ a nice boat for a row.”’ 

Sandgate.—Justices of the Peace ready to read the Riot Act 
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Hythe.—Signal that, ‘‘ Further than this 
spot is out of bounds.’’ Additional mes- 
sage, ‘Would captains commanding ves- 
sels get into their mess uniforms and 
come ashore to dinner ?’’ 








VAINGLORY! 


On, why is MARY JANE so proud ? 
And why does she appear 

To pity so the little crowd 
Of children standing near ? 


Her pride has soared to such a pitch 
It animates her nose ! 

Observe the angle, pray, at which 
That useful feature grows. 


And see how envy (monstrous birth’!) 
Has spread its sickly hue 

On each young face. To what on earth 
Is all this envy due ? 


Ah, listen to that wail, you should— 
‘**She thinks ’erself a toff ; 

But BILLy’s pretty nigh as good, 
’E’s ’ad the ’ooping-cough. 


** JEMIMARANN ’as ’ad the mumps, 
An’ toofache, too, quite bad ; 

An’ me—I tell you straight, it’s lumps 
Of hawful things I’ve ’ad.’ ”’ 


What means this highly cryptic speech 
Respecting MARY JANE? 

And why these whispers, each to each, 
And wherefore her disdain ? 


‘Tis simply this. The children please 
In rivalry to boast 

Which one has had the worst disease, 
And who has suffered most ; 


And not a soul, they have to own, 
Has had an equal slice 

Of luck, for MARY JANE alone 
Has had the measles twice. 








CAMP-FOLLOWERS. 
(Between Rifle and Big Gun.) 

Long Ago. Well met. How are you ? 

To-day. Far too busy for words. 

Long Ago. Seems but a few months 
since I was at the ranges. 

To-day. You at the ranges! Why, the 
ranges with you was a secondary con- 
sideration. 

Long Ago. And yet it was very pleasant. 
We had quite a pic-nie forty years since. 

To-day. You should be ashamed to 
admit it! A pie-niec, indeed! 

Long Ago. Well, the Volunteers were 
different to what they are nowadays. In 
my time, ALFRED TENNYSON was a gunner 
in the 4th Middlesex Artillery, and a 
company of the Civil Service was com- 
manded by Captain ToM TAYLOR. 

To-day. No doubt both did their duty, 
but we want men who have come for work 
at the front in the twentieth century. 

Long Ago. The uniforms were very smart, 
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She. ** YuEs. 


FLAT !” 





He. “ ARE YOU STILL LIVING AT THE SAME ADDRESS IN TOWN, Mrs. JonEs?” 
BuT sINcE I’VE BECOME A WIDOW, I’VE BEEN LOOKING FOR ANOTHER 








all silver lace and cock’s feathers. At first 
privates wore silk scarfs like officers in 
the line. 

To-day. All that kind of thing has 
vanished. We prefer khaki to swagger. 

Long Ago. And our shooting was pot 
hunting. Never thought of attacks in 
combination. 

To-day. Yes; we have 
since LLOYD-LINDSAY lent his name to a 
prize for ride and fire. EVELYN Woop 





has followed up the idea, giving it valu-| 


able development. But there—our meet- 
ing is for work not for pleasure. 

Long Ago. And yet you must regret 
Welcome Wimbledon. 

To-day. Not at all. Welcome Wimble- 
don can’t hold a rifle to Busy Bisley. 
But there—good-bye, I must be off to the 


| shooting at Shoeburyness. 
made strides | 


Long Ago. Farewell! and don’t forget 
that the N. R. A. and the N. A. A., after 
forty years, still owe everything to their 
founders. 
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THE POLICEMAN’S VADE-MECUM. 
[** At Clerkenwell County Court a firm of book- 
sellers sued aconstable to recover 6s., an instalment 
of the purchase price of an encyclopedia in eight 
volumes. The defence was that the encyclopedia 
did not assist the policeman in the carrying out of 
his duties, as it was said to do by the agent.” —Daily 
Pape r.J 
TELL me, what must ROBERT know 
As he paces to and fro ? 
Endless problems rise to greet 
ROBERT tramping on his beat. 


He must be a mathematician, 
For he lives in a division, 
And is able to desery 
Functions both of X and Y. 


He must also have a mind 
To astronomy inclined, 
Regulating, as they run, 
Cycles both of Star and Sun. 


He is learned to dispute on 
Principles laid down by NEWTON, 
And he likewise knows, of course, 
All the laws about the force. 


Medicine, too, he must not shirk ; 
Crossings are such risky work ; 
He must see folk are not dead, 
Even though they lose their head. 


Who would, then, a policeman be 
Must know the omune scibile, 

And to this the only way 

Is my Encyclopeedia. 








THE BLACK FOREST VADE-MECUM. 


It may not be generally known that in 
the picturesque region of Germany called 
the Schwarz-Wald there exists a society 
called the Association of Black Forest 
Proprietors, with headquarters at Horn- 
berg. For the benefit of British travellers 
this society publishes a little handbook of 
**Hints,’’ which is a distinctly precious 
volume. In the first paragraph, after 
some useful advice about beds, children, 
&c., the writer says: 

**On the visitor receiving a special offer, with 
prices and details, we would recommend him, if the 
offer be suitable, to write at once, or even should 
the place be much frequented or the season ad- 
vanced, to telegraph his acceptance, otherwise he 
may easily be too late. For, as a matter of course, 
the hotel proprietor cannot hold himself bound by 
the many offers he is obliged to make daily. Like 
any other business man, he offers so long as dis- 
engaged, «.e. providing that on receipt of an 
answer accepting his offer its execution is still 
possible.’’ 

This is magnificent. Note—(1) the 
landlord makes the traveller an offer, (2) 
the traveller accepts the offer, (3) but 
when the traveller arrives at the inn the 
landlord may declare the deal off. This is 
very like the old game of ‘* Heads I win, 
tails you lose,’’ and it may be a Black 
Forest game known as Spoufchen. As to 
pension, the guide remarks after pointing 


‘* Of course in this case a punctual attendance at 
table is necessary, a point in which many visitors 
leave much to be desired. It is really surprising 
how many otherwise nice, highly educated and 
fashionable people cause annoyance to the manage- 
ment, the servants and their fellow boarders by 
daily coming to table too late.” 

Ye gods! this is, indeed, a lesson in 
manners which should be taken to heart 
by such ‘‘ otherwise nice people *’ as the 
Earl and Countess of COCKALORUM, Sir 
DionysiUs PERIWIG, Captain CORKINGTON, 
of the Manx Guards, and others of the 
beau monde, who imagine that most 
London dinners begin when dessert time 
arrives. We readily allow that in the 
Black Forest such culpable tardiness may 
annoy the management and the menials; 
but we cannot believe that the early 
birds are dissatisfied, since they will, .if 
wise, have devoured all the best table- 
d’héte worms before the arrival of the 
‘* highly-educated, fashionable,’’ but dila- 
tory—‘ otherwise nice’’—ones. Passing 
by the question of children, in big or little 
beds, let us turn to the Canine Question. 
Quoth the guide— 

** As the taking of dogs and other pet animals 
causes the landlord, the servants, and also the visi- 
tors, greatest annoyance, and as, moreover, these 
animals, apart from inevitable nuisances, cause 
great damage to the arrangement of rooms, carpets, 
upholstery, curtains, and also to beds, visitors 
cannot be sufficiently recommended to leave their 
dogs and other pet animals at home.” 


Another way of saying, ‘‘No dogs ad- 
mitted.’’ But what are the other pet 
animals? Monkeys, cats, mongooses, 
lions, tigers, foxes? Let them be sche- 
duled by the hotel proprietors, or, one of 
these days, we shall hear of a Briton 
arriving with a polar bear and defying 
ejection from the premises. Next the 
guide urges that articles of value should 
be given over to the landlord, as in case 
of loss the visitor ‘‘ would save much 
annoyance and difficulty, as he would 
have to prove that the objects in question 
had really been brought into the hotel and 
lost there.’’ This casts a distinct slur of 
dishonesty on the visitor, and seems to 
imply that he travels about pretending to 
lose his treasure in unsuspicious hostel- 
ries. Itis then pointed out that the Post 
Office will not deliver registered letters 
and money orders without the traveller 
proving his identity. The voyager na- 
turally appeals to the landlord, 

‘*This, however, the hotel proprietor cannot be 
expected to do for people quite unknown to him. 
We therefore earnestly advise visitors of the 
Black Forest to take some proof of their identity, or 
in case they have neglected to do this to have their 
registered letters or money orders sent to them 
under cover addressed to the care of the hotel 
proprietor.” 

If this means anything at all, it is that 
the landlord, being a thought-reader, 
although he cannot identify a visitor for 
the benefit of the Post Office, knows him 





out the social advantages of boarding— 


the valuables in his keeping. The clause 
about cheques is worth a king’s ransom. 
It says— 

“ Foreigners (especially Englishmen) often want 
to pay their hotel bills by cheques payable abroad. 
They do not consider that a cheque is not ready 
money, but only an order on a bank, and that a 
conscientious and prudent business man is not 
bound to take for granted that it will be duly 
honoured, unless the drawer is personally known to 
him asa thoroughly good and solvent man. But 
this is seldom the case.” 

The last sentence is appalling. Has the 
Black Forest been visited by swarms of 
depredators, who spread their worthless 
drafts among the confiding inhabitants ? 
It would unhappily seem so, and that 
they were ‘‘especially Englishmen.’’ The 
vade mecum goes on to say, ‘‘ An hotel- 
keeper is less averse to taking in payment 
so-called circular notes—cash payments 
are, however, the best.’’ Of course they 
are. Hoch! hoch! hoch! for the merry 
innkeepers of the Schwarz-Wald ! 





THE STRAYED THOUGHT. 
In Life what joy, what hope ? 
Ah me! a veil is drawn 
Athwart the sun. I grope 
In darkness and lift up the cry of one 
forlorn. 


I rose, to find thee fled, 
Whom I had made mine own. 
Thee, whom I cherished, 
And reared in my mind upon a daedal 
throne. 


When first thou camest to me 
In exultation wild 
I sank upon one knee. 
Nor half my love for thee e’er parent had 
for child. 


Yet ever wert thou coy 
And wayward as the wind, 
My pale, elusive joy, 
But thou art gone and I am left with 
voided mind. 


For thee I sighed for fame. 
Ink, inspiration, thou ! 
The lustre of a name 
To have, thou, one of three, shouldst have 
informed me how. 


On Thamis’ watery coil 
I hoped, thou to inspire, 
To fling my midnight oil 
And see his bosom blaze with dropping 
globes of fire. 


For thou wert all I had, 
My ewe-thought, ah! unkind 
To fly me, too, too bad. 
To coldly stray beyond the margin of my 
mind, 


A sense of lonliness 
Came o'er thee, straying thought! 
But what of my distress ? 


For now that thou art fled: I have no 








at once when he (the hotel-keeper) has 


mind—for aught! 
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TO MY MUSE. 


DEAR Mvsg, I’ve called upon you oft, 
Though as, a fact, I’ve never seen you, 
Parnassus’ misty clouds aloft 
Habitually seem to screen you ; 
I don’t know even how you ’re dressed, 
Have you a girdle or a sash on? 
And do your classic robes suggest 
The niceties of former fashion ? 


And are you really wholly mine, 
And do my verses only please you, 
And do you read my every line, 
While other people’s merely tease you ? 
And do you breathe the tender stuff 
Which I am used to sell for money ? 
And are you sure you have enough 
To give me, of Hymettian honey ? 


I would L were completely sure 
That I was your elect’s elected, 
That you and verse would aye endure, 
Nor be by editors rejected. 
A vile suspicion haunts me yet, 
Both that you are, and that you know it, 
The mythical and common pet 
Of every single minor poet! 








UN HOTEL DE PROVINCE. 


STIFLING in Paris. Worse in the trains. 
Night journey to Zurich long and gritty. 
Black smoke, whistles, screams, jolts, 
gritty floor, gritty seat in the wagon-lits, 
with a bed that jumps up and down, and 
sheets and pillow which soon become 
gritty also. It might be better to stop 
somewhere on the way, and sleep com- 
fortably. Search Baedeker and discover, 
half-way to Zurich, Langres, an old 
French town on a high hill. That sounds 
more airy. Will go there. 

Five hours in the express quite long 
enough. Arrive at Langres in the after- 
noon. Get out, to the evident surprise 
of the railway officials, and go up by 
little hill railway to the town. It is an 
old-fashioned provincial town, with an 
old-fashioned provincial inn. The land- 
lord ushers me up to vast state apart- 
ment. Sofa, arm-chair, and numerous 
other chairs, all covered with crimson 
velvet, two gigantic mirrors in gilt frames, 
immense gilt clock, actually going cor- 
rectly, family portraits on walls, table 
with crimson velvet cover. A voyage of 
discovery reveals the bedstead, hidden 
beneath a mountainous édredon, in a re- 
mote corner, but the washstand is not to 
be found. Search everywhere. At last 
fall exhausted into vast velvet fauteuil, 
and wonder if there is any ink in the 
room. Search again, and find, in another 
dim corner, a well-designed old escritoire. 
Open the top and perceive a small white 
object, round and rising up in the middle, 
rather larger than a coffce-cup. It is 
doubtless a big old-fashioned crockery 





| CHARIVARI. 
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‘* How BEAUTIFULLY Miss HEAVYWEIGHT DANCES! 
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SHE DOESN'T SEEM TO TOUCH 


He (whose feet are still suffering from the last polka with her). ‘‘SHE DOESN'T!” 








inkstand. Look closer. It is not! It is 
the jug and the hand-basin. I have dis- 
covered the washstand. 

However, if but little water is provided, 
the room is perfectly clean. Nota speck 
of dust anywhere. When I go to bed I 
summon the gar¢on, and ask, knowing that 
it is an absurd question, if there is a bath 
in the house. Of course not. ‘‘ Mais vous 
avez des bains de siége, natwrellement ? ”’ 
The waiter hesitates. ‘‘Je crois que oui, 
monsieur, je demander.’’ Then he 
goes away, and after some time returns 
with a dejected air. ‘* Ah, monsieur!”’ 
says he, in an agitated manner, ‘‘le patron 
dit que nous avons un bain de siége, mais 
il a été brisé, et le patron ne la pas fait 
raccommoder, comme ¢a, c’est impossible.’’ 
His hands spread out, his shoulders rise, 
he is the image of despair. There is a 
painful pause. Suddenly a bright idea 
strikes him. ‘‘ Mais nous avons un bain 


vais 


de pieds, monsieur!’’ Andin the morning 
a tiny footbath makes its appearance. I 
do not venture to step into it, for long 
ago in a French provincial inn I once tried 
to stand in a footbath, whereupon the 
bottom at once gave way, and the precious 
water, obtained after infinite negotia- 
tions, was lost over the whole surface of 
the floor. 

Afterwards my café-au-lait is served up, 
with a to drink it from which 
larger than the hand-hbasin, and a noble 
napkin at least four times the size of one 


bowl is 


of the tiny essuie-mains which, together, 
took the place of a bath towel. It 
quite an old-fashioned hétel 


is 
de province, 
but itis clean, absurdly cheap, and the 
proprietor and his servants are as polite 
stroll round the 
town, I the distant view towards 
Switzerland, and then I go on to Basle 
and Zurich. H. D. B. 


as possible. J] take a 
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THE JOYS OF TOURING. 


Traveller. ‘‘I SAY, YOUR RAZOR'S PULLING MOST CONFOUNDEDLY ! ” 


Local Torturer. 


‘* Be it Zur? 


WULL, ’OLD ON TIGHT TO THE CHAIR, AN’ WE'LL GET IT OFF zUMMOW!” 








VIEWS ABOUT A VIEW. 
(Some Topical Thought-reading.) 


The Jerry-Builder’s. What a fuss about 
a few trees and a bit of riverside ! 
finer view can there be than a neat little 
row of our red-and-white brick villas, 
rent £30 per annum ; two reception, three 
bed, and two dressing-rooms, bath-room 
(h. and ec.), kitchen and usual offices; 
easily reached from Bank of England and 
West-End stations by Twopenny Tube and 
id. electric tram every three or four 
minutes; near public library and large 
recreation ground? Besides, as our 
houses are guaranteed to collapse in two 
and a half years, the landscape will soon 
be agreeably diversified with picturesque 
ruins, which should appeal toevery artistic 
eye. 

The Old Inhabitant’s. Well, of all the 
robbery! Here, this view has been our 
chief commercial asset since the days of 
Pope and WALPOLE. It has been dis- 
covered over a hundred and fifty years, 


and has brought any amount of custom | 


into the town. Why, the hotels and 
boarding-houses are run on the strength 


of it, and if this act of spoliation is|I come in? Don’t want any more streets, 











What | 


allowed, I shall never let my house again ! 
The view is part and parcel of the place, 
and it is perfectly scandalous, Sir, that 
upstart vandals should be allowed to 


| and-mortar 


at least, not where the missus and | 
want to go of a Sunday. No more bricks- 
within char-d-banc range, 


I say. Let ’em take their blooming 


tamper with it! What! Ask me to sub-|new suburb off to the middle of Essex, 
scribe to save it? Why, it’s of world-|or somewhere where it’ll be lost and 
wide importance—you had better write to | forgotten. 
Mr. CARNEGIE or Mr. PrerPONT MorGAN.| The Solicitors’ and Auctioneers’. This 
Only Americans properly appreciate our | outbreak of sentiment is really too absurd ! 
scenery. How are we to make a living if the country 
The American Visitor's. You don’t say ! | is not to be properly developed? This par- 
Wal, I guess I’ll buy your toy county | ticular estate is admirably ‘‘ripe,’’ and it 
right here, and take the view back home. would be a sin to neglect such an oppor- 
Calculate we'd fix it up in a roof-garden | tunity. These ridiculous landscape-lovers 
corner, alongside of Stratford-on-Avon, | would take us back to the times of WILLIAM 
transhipped to-day. Shake! | RuFus, and turn Middlesex into a second 
The Shade of Turner's. ‘Gad, they’ll New Forest. No, gentlemen; make your 
be stealing my sunsets next! What is} bids! Going, going —— 
the Academy about? Didn’t I invent the| Mr. Punch’s, Not gone yet, I hope. 
place, and make ’em a present of it? My | A. A.S. 
stars and garters! I'll tell CONSTABLE to — 
keep an eye on Dedham. Nice century| Lexo.—A correspondent has discovered 
this! The Thames will be another Styx | that “leno” is a kind of muslin adapted 
before they’ve done with it, and the|for curtains. The only LENO we know 
steamers the only beautiful things left to | (and which his Christian name is ‘‘ DAN”’) 
remind them of my days. needs no muzzlin’, but is certainly adapted 
The Man-in-the-Street’s. Here, where do | for taking plenty of ‘‘ curtains.”’ 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
EXTRACTED FROM THE D1ary oF Tosy, M.P. 
House of Commons, Monday, July 15.— 
Young Members had a taste to-day of 
pre-historic times; opportunity of 
observing how things worked (or didn't 
work) before the era of the closure. 
Chairman of Ways and Means laid up with 
gout. STUART- WORTLEY, one of the 
appointed deputies, takes the Chair in his 
absence. So far good. LOWTHER, J. W., 
is one of the two best Chairmen of the 
last quarter of a century. But STUART- 
WorRTLEY, for what must be regarded as an 
amateur, served admirably. Only he is not 
invested with power to put the closure in 
force. When that beneficent rule was 
slowly driven through House of Commons, 
a last stand was made round the bodies of 
deputies. 
‘*Let the of 


SPEAKER and CHAIRMAN 





Merry Horsham. 


An Impression of Mr, H-yw-d J-hnst-ne’s smile. 


Ways and Means wield this debasing, 
demoralizing power if they must; but 
spare, oh, spare our feelings by not deput- 
ing it to the deputy.’’ Thus good Conser- 
vatives of the day. 

Concession was made on this point, 
though why a man capable of performing 
duties of CHAIRMAN should not be trusted 
to say whether closure may or may not 
be moved is one of those things that beat 
Banagher. To-night absurdity of situa- 
tion forced on notice. Hour after hour 
STUART- WoRTLEY sits in Chair whilst 
CHANNING chatters, and MACNAMARA at 
prodigious length makes his moan. Not 
even decent pretence made of saying 
anything new; speeches delivered at 
Second Reading re-hashed; benches 
empty, but Members kept at hand in case 
of a division ; CHAIRMAN impotent to deal 
With dreary faree. 

Once when Mr. PLUMMER turned aside 








A Pencil Kodak of the Prime Minister. 


to discourse on the Battle of Waterloo, 
CHAIRMAN ventured to observe that that 
event, though interesting and historical, 
had nothing to do with the question 
immediately before the Committee. In 
vain PRINCE ARTHUR pleaded for the 
division. SQUIRE OF MALWOOD, happening 
to look in before going to dinner, fell 
upon him and sorely buffeted him. Not 
often Opposition has a chance like this; 
ridiculous to suppose they would not make 
the most of it. 





last End Philanthropy, 





Mr. E:n-st Fl-w-r, 


So through the dead, unhappy night the 
talk went on till stroke of midnight 
sounded the adjournment. For all 
practical purposes, adjournment might 
just as well have taken place at a quarter- 
past five when House got into Committee. 
Recognising hopelessness of situation, 
further dealing with measure deferred till 
Monday next, by which time it is hoped 
LoWTHER, J. W., will have come again, 
bringing his sheaves with him in shape of 
the closure. 

Business done.—None. 

House of Lords, Tuesday.—In an ancient 
document few have been privileged to see 
it is written that when, a little more than 
seven centuries ago, Sir DAVID OF WEMYSS 
escorted the Maid of Norway on her jour- 
ney to Scotland he made only one remark. 
‘* But,’’ as the chronicle here translated 
quaintly puts it, ‘‘it lasted all the way 
from Norway till the shores of Scotland 
were sighted.”’ 





have been 
and repose. 


There 


necessarily 
intervals for refreshment 
Nevertheless, as is well known, the Maid 


must 


MARGARET did not survive the ordeal, 
dying ere she reached the shore, where 
her betrothed, son of EDWARD First of 
England, impatiently awaited her. 
Curious how hereditary tendencies a: - 
sert themselves. Sir DAvip OF WEMYsS 
was an ancestor of the lusty young 
bridegroom who is to-day ninth Earl oi 
Wemyss. Times and manners have changed; 
but Lord WEMYSS possesses in degrec 
that gift of voluble speech which, seven 
hundred and twenty-one years ago, proved 
fatal to the Maid of Norway. Some Mem- 
bers still in the Commons remember when 
Lord ELCHO, standing well out from a 
seat below the Gangway, nightly lectured 
alike the Government of the day and Her 
Majesty’s Opposition. To-night, a belted 





Earl, he is on his legs in the Lords, lool.- 
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ing hardly a year older, apparently not 
having abated a jot of the energy that 
marked his manner, when, just sixty 
years ago, he took his seat for East 
Gloucestershire. Forty-two years he sat 
in the Commons, for the last thirty-six 
representing Haddingtonshire and the 


Universe. 
To-night he is concerned about the 
plans .of. the Government Offices in 


Whitehall and Parliament Street ; wants 
models to be made and publicly exhibited. 
PEMBROKE pooh-poohs suggestion. LANS- 
DOWNE tries to laugh it out of the House. 
Wemyss just holds on; insists on taking 
a division, and defeats. the strongest 
Government of modern times by more 
than two to one. 

‘* Such, ToBy, dear boy,’’ he said, when 
I congratulated him on his success, ‘‘ is 
the result of natural eloquence when in- 
formed by taste, sustained by knowledge, 
and not hampered by considerations of 
brevity.’’ 

Business done.—Commons talk all night 
round Local Government Board Estimates, 
and pass one vote. 

House of Commons, Thursday.—Pretty 
scene across Table between C.-B. and 
Don Josk&. WALTER LONG had moved for 
leave to introduce Bill continuing the 
Landlord and Clergy Relief Acts passed 
in last Parliament; pleaded, as JOHN 
O’GorsT did on introducing Education 
Bill, that the measure was a very little 
one. 

‘*Some people’s geese are all,swans,”’ 
said the SQUIRE OF MALWOOD, suiting his 
simile to agricultural surroundings. 
‘* This Government's are all goslings.”’ 

C.-B., arguing against the dole to land- 
lords out of rates, quoted dictum on sub- 
ject delivered, he said, by a distinguished 
Member of present Government. ‘ Lord 
SALISBURY,’’ so the extract ran, ‘‘ coolly 
proposes to hand over certain new cus- 
toms duties to the landlords of the 
country in the shape of a contribution 
in aid of local taxes. I must say that I 
never recollect any man propose in a 
franker, I might even say in a more 
audacious manner, to rob PETER in order 
to pay PauL. And what makes it worse 
is that in this case PETER is represented 
by the landless millions who have no 
other wealth than their labour, while 
PAUL is a great landlord seeking to re- 
lieve himself of his share of taxation by 
shifting it on to the shoulders of his less 
fortunate fellow-countrymen.”’ 

That is what Opposition said about 
Agricultural Rating Bill when introduced 
five years ago. That is what they say 
now of attempt, when the country is 
groaning under war taxation, to renew 
the Act. Only no one of them said it so 
well, put the case in such pitiless, sting- 
ing, memorable phrase. 

C.-B. smacks his lips over the passage 





as he quotes it, looking over top of manu- 


script at Don JosE seated with impassive 
eountenance on the Treasury Bench, 
buttressed on either side by those blue- 
blooded Tories PRINCE ARTHUR and ST. 
MICHAEL. A jubilant cheer rises from 
crowded Opposition Benches. Eight score 
mocking faces turn upon the pale coun- 
tenance apparently slumbering on the 
Treasury Bench. Suddenly Don José, 
dropping the mask, sprang to his feet, 
waving C.-B. down with imperious move- 
ment of the arm. 

“Who said I ever said that?’’ he 
angrily asked. ‘‘The right hon. Gentle- 
man, as I understand, said that whilst I 
was a member of the Government——’’ 

** Oh, no,”’ C.-B. rose to explain, ‘‘ it was 
not in the present Government. These 
were his old doctrines before he got into 
his present company.”’ 

Don Jos& still standing at Table whilst 
C.-B. explained. Case made clear, he for 
all response said, ‘‘Oh!’’ and waved 
permission to C.-B. to go on, if he thought 
it worth while. It was only one of his 
old speeches of far-off ’83 come home to 
roost. He had gone through this ordeal 
before. It amused his former colleagues, 
and it didn’t hurt him. Only none who 
did not hear Don Jos& utter that ‘‘Oh!”’ 
dream what depths of scorn and contempt 
lurk in the interjection. 

Business done.—Landlords Relief Act to 
be made permanent. Also the Clergy 
ditto. 

Friday.— The MARKISS, as everyone 
knows, has a pretty wit. One of its 
flashes of late illumined the family circle. 
Too good to be exclusively enjoyed at 
Hatfield. Someone, discoursing on the 
activity of Lord HugH Croc and Earl 
PERCY when any question affecting the 
Church comes on in the House of Com- 
mons, observed that though only half the 
strength of the Fourth Party they are 
a considerable power in Parliament and 
only want a distinctive name. 

‘*Call them the Hughligans,’’ said the 
MARKISS, his eye dwelling with fatherly 
affection on the slim figure and seraphic 
countenance of son HUGH. 

Business done.—In Committee of Supply. 








“UP, UP, WITH THE STREETS! ”’ 
The way they have in the City. 


‘*Now then, gentlemen,’’ said the 
organiser, ‘‘l am at your service. It 
certainly is a much-frequented thorough- 
fare, but, of course, you must have it up 
when necessary.’’ 

‘* Well, Sir,’’ put in one of the repre- 
sentatives, ‘‘I think we shall want 
January for the sewers.”’ 

‘*Certainly. Sanitation before any- 
thing. I have put you down for January.”’ 

** And, Sir, we shall want February for 
the water-works,’’ suggested a second 
representative. 














**No sort of objection. 
you.”’ 

** Please, Sir,’’ and the boy put out his 
hand, but he was ignored. 

‘*May I have March for the Electric 
Lighting ?’’ asked a third representative. 

The reply was in the affirmative. Then 
another half.a dozen or so obtained a 
month apiece for various undertakings. 

‘* We have got to December,’’ observed 
the organiser.. ‘‘ Well, the public can 
enjoy the thoroughfares without inter- 
ruption during the Christmas holidays.’’ 

**T am afraid not,’’ said the last of the 
representatives. ‘‘ Because they must be 
closed then for repairs.’’ 

‘** Please, Sir,’’ asked the boy, who had 
been trying to put the question all 
through, ‘‘ couldn’t all these things be 
done at one and the sametime? Then, 
you know, the thoroughfares would be 
open eleven months out of 

**Silence!’’ interrupted the organiser. 
‘** Don’t talk nonsense.’’ 

The boy was silenced. But how about 
the public ? 


February for 








HERE AND THERE, 
IF you were only here, GEORGE, 
I think—in fact, I know, 
We 'd get a girl to steer, GEORGE, 
And take a boat and row; 
And, striking mighty bubbles 
From each propulsive blade, 
Forget that life had troubles 
At ninety in the shade. 
We 'd swing along together, 
And cheerily defy 
This toasting, roasting weather, 
This sunshine of July. 
Our feather might be dirty, 
Our style might not®be great ; 
But style for men of thirty 
(And more) is out of date. 


You ’d note with high elation— 
I think I see you now— 
The beaded perspiration 
That gathered on your brow. 
Oh, by that brow impearled, GEORGE, 
And by that zephyr wet, 
T vow in all the world, GEORGE, 
There's nothing like a ‘‘ sweat.”’ 
To row as if it mattered, 
Just think of what it means: 
All cares and worries shattered 
To silly smithereens. 
To row on such a day, GEORGE, 
And feel the sluggish brain, 
Its cobwebs brushed away, GEORGE, 
Clear for its work again! 


But you at Henley linger, 
While I am at Bourne-End. 
You will not stir a finger 
To come and join your friend. 
This much at least is clear, GEORGE: 
We cannot row a pair 
So long as I am here, GEORGE, 


And you remain up there. R. C. L. 
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A PLEASANT PROSPECT. 


Ou, MY DEAR Miss Be1v1eE I’VE BEEN THROUGH THE SAME ILLNESS MYSELF, 


Miss Sere. 


AND THERE IS NO REASON WHY, IN A FEW WEEKS’ TIME, YOU SHOULDN'T 


LOOK AS WELL AS I po!” 
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A SIDE-SHOW. 

ScENE—An Open-Air Charity Bazaar. Mr. 
ALGERNON DE LE TANTE, that promising 
young poet, soliloquises : 

HAD no idea when I came to stay with 
Lady TAPPERTON that I should be expected 
to attend this kind of thing . . . pleases 
the poor rusties, of course—but are they 
worth pleasing? They don’t even know 
thata celebrity is among them; they make 
coarse vemarks about pigs and things, 
even when I try to direct their thoughts 
to loftier altitudes asked one of 
them—the Vicar’s daughter, I think— 
whether she had read Foul and Fair, my 
last volume of exquisite sonnets . . . she 
said she hadn't, but would like to, if it 
would enable her to get a better price for 
her chickens at Puddleton market! ... 
Here's another woman, in a horrid frock, 
coming to pester me to buy things... 
shake my head with a sweet, sad smile 

. she refuses to go, saying that the 

Bazaar’s for the soldiers’ widows and 

orphans—" such an excellent cause’’.. . 

I argue the point . . . she is annoyed ; her 

husband is a Colonel .. . tell her ‘‘I’m 

sorry for her ”’ . she goes, but others 
of her tribe succeed her . . . No, I don’t 

want a buttonhole—such a buttonhole! . . 

and I can’t take shares in a raffle for a 

sewing-machine, and tea I never touch out- 

side my own rooms . . . this is dreadful! 

Isn't there any way of escape? .. . Here’s 

the tent of ‘‘ABRACADABRA, the cele- 

brated Syrian fortune-teller’’; suppose 
| have my fortune told? . . . Perhaps the 
fortune-teller isn’t a dreadful rustic, and 

anyhow I shall be out of the rabble for a 

while . . . the tent is empty apparently 

—no, here’s the Prophetess .. . Good 

gracious, it’s Mrs. SMITHSON, a woman 

| know (and abominate) in town!.. 

Too late to escape .. . very surprising ; 

she seems delighted to see me—doesn’t 

even suggest fortune-telling, but asks me 
to make myself comfortable. . . I repose 
elegantly in a deck-chair, and, at Mrs. 

SMITHSON'S suggestion, light a cigarette 
. very comfortable here. Mrs. SMITH- 

SON 's gone away; wonder if I might take 

a short nap. ... Awakened by sound of 

coarse laughter. . . Two rusties hastily 

disappear through the tent door .. . un- 
mannerly plebeians! . pose myself 
again in graceful attitude, and light 
another cigarette ... more rustics enter, 
stare at me in silence for a moment, then 
guffaw loudly ... with a languid wave 
of my hand, 1 explain that the Prophetess 
is temporarily absent, so they had better 
go... they do so, roaring with laughter 

. « « they are followed by others, all con- 

vulsed with merriment when they see me. 

Why? Wonder if my tie is disarranged, 

or can there be a smut on my nose?... 

Yet more rustices enter, guffaw loudly, and 

disappear .. . this is becoming unbear- 

able, I shall go... ah, here’s Mrs. 


SMITHSON. I thank her for allowing me 
my cigarette, but she declares that the 
obligation is on her side... what the 
dickens does she mean? And _ she’s 
giggling all the while, too. . . Asks me, 
in a choked voice, to remove a placard 
from the outside of the tent when I go 
...I proceed to do so...oh!... 
on it is scrawled in huge letters, ‘‘ The 
Common Prig. Very Fine Specimen, just 
arrived from London. On view within !”’ 





** PROMOTION.,”’ 
3. 

ONCE a Company was started by a few 

Of the sharpest City folk you ever knew, 
And a big success was scored, 

With a Peer upon the Board 

(Who had nothing in particular to do). 
By abundant advertising 
Applications were surprising, 

And the letters of allotment and regret 
Were sent out in several batches, 
Which were followed by despatches 

Of the most astounding profits they would 

net. 


The promoters filled their pockets, 
And the shares went up like rockets, 

For the public didn’t understand the trick, 
That the thing was over-loaded, 
And in time must be exploded ; 

After soaring like a rocket it would come 

down like a stick ! 
II. 
All announcements looked so absolutely 
true, 

That it rapidly in public favour grew ; 
Directly it was floated 
By jobbers it was quoted 

At a premium—(seventeen to twenty-two). 
At this boom unprecedented 
Speculators were demented, 

But that premium still continued toexpand ; 
It got more and more inflated, 
The directorate, elated, 

Said, ‘‘Our riches even beat the Rand.’’ 


Still promoters filled their pockets, 
Still the shares went up like rockets, 
Still people were bamboozled by the trick ; 
And messages were coded :— 
‘* We're auriferously loded, 
It’s a great financial rocket to which 
everyone should stick.’’ 
ill. 
Their Statutory Meeting then fell due 
(In accordance with the Act—that is the 
new). 
They conducted business formal, 
They made promises abnormal, 
And said they ’d put the ‘‘ bears’’ into a 
stew. 
Next the Chairman was rewarded 
(And the office boy applauded), 
For there really seemed a plethora of cash. 
But at this important juncture 
To the bubble came a puncture, 
And the whole thing went to everlasting 
smash. 








The promoters filled their pockets 
(On the Stock Exchange were dockets), 
For now the public realised the trick ; 
To selling they were goaded, 
So they rapidly unloaded ; 
Of the splendour of the rocket there was 
nothing save the stick. 





IN THE CAUSE OF HEART. 

(An imaginary Interview with a Soupcon of 
Truth in it.) 
ScENE—Author’s Sanctum. TimME—The Day 
before the Great Aristocratic Garden 
Féte in aid of the Nothings in Parti- 
cular. PRESENT—The Author. To him 

enter Fair Petitioner. 

Fair Petitioner (coquettishly). You are 
quite sure you are engaged for to-morrow ? 

Author. Quite sure. Must deliver my 
lecture. 

Fair Pet. But can’t you put them off? 
It would cost you nothing. 

Aut. It would be as much as wy life was 
worth to disappoint an audience of work- 
ing men. And as to costing me anything. 
Well, I get twenty guineas for the 
lecture. 

Fair Pet. Notreally! You are chaffing? 

Aut. No, I am always serious in busi- 
ness matters. And that reminds me, 
dear lady, that I have got to write five 
thousand words before I leave this desk. 

Fair Pet. Oh! you are at work on one 
of your delightful short stories! Do give 
it to us. 

Aut. Very sorry. I really can’t afford it. 

Fair Pet. Oh! don’t say that. The 





poor Nothings in Particulars do want our 
help so much. 
Mr. HARRY MARIO JONES, the rising tenor, 
Mr. PANINI Brown, the violinist of the| 
immediate future, are coming to play. | 

Aut. Gratuitously ? 

Fair Pet. Of course. They are so kind. | 
An excellent advertisement for them. 

Aut. Yes; and cost them—as a corres- 
pondent to the Times pointed out the} 
other day—two or three pounds apiece 
for costumes and travelling expenses, | 
which they can ill afford. Why don’t 
you pay people? You don't ask the 
refreshment contractor for free food. 

Fair Pet. Why, you are horrid! Fancy | 
putting refreshment contractors on the 
same platform with writers, actors, lawyers 
and other interesting people! I am not 
going to let you off. If you won’tgive me 
your short story—give me something else. 

Aut. (Writing out cheque and giving it.) 
Will this do as well ? 

Fair Pet. (Overpowered.) You are gene 
rous! Much better than your short 
story. 

Aut. You are quite right—for me. You 
see, my cheque will only cost me five 
pounds, whereas my short story is worth, 
to me, at least, a hundred guineas! 

(The scene closes in upon the Fair 
Petitioner’s unbounded astonishment.) 


But you will help us. | 
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AN OLD SONG. 
(Set to New Facts.) 


WHEN swallows dart to catch the gnats, 
And midges swarm around our hats, 
When moths are captured by the bats, 
And flowers perfume the way, 
We love to fly from daily care 
To breathe the sneezious country air ; 
Our cambrie handkerchiefs we bring. 
And sniff and sneeze like anything 
Amid the new-mown hay. 


There ’s room for all, whoe’er they be, 
Who have a turn for heartless glee, 
And snigger, ‘* Bless you,’’ when they see 
Us turn our heads away. 
Then join the sport, good men and true, 
And maidens sweet with eyes so blue; 
Come youth, come age, come children fair, 
And blow your noses in despair, 
Amid the new-mown hay. 





SENTI-MENTAL. 

(“The reign of physical beauty in woman is, 
according to M. Marcet Prevost, the French 
novelist, now over. The mind, it seems, is what 
is revered nowadays, and that is the reason that 
such women as Mrs, GLApsTonr, Mrs, KRUGER, 
Mrs. Borna, Mrs, De Wert, and the Countess 
ToLsTor are most revered.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 


SING no more of winsome faces, 
Roguish laughter, courtly graces, 
Flashing arms 
And roseate charms, 
Sure your taste in song disgraces. 


Sing no more of eyes entrancing, 
Nor the love-light in them dancing, 
Silken lashes, 
Radiant flashes, 
Be no more their spells advancing. 


Foolish he who fondly lingers 
O’er a maiden’s shapely fingers ; 
Shoulders dimply 
Sung are simply 
By the most degenerate singers. 


Cease henceforward, foolish lover, 
Aught in beauty to discover; 
You must spurn all 
Charms external, 
Carnal beauty’s reign is over. 


If you must sing, sing discreetly, 
Taking care to waive completely 
Skin-deep beauty 
That refute ye, 
Tho’ it strike your senses sweetly. 


Sing the female disposition 
With a mental acquisition ; 
Charm cerebral, 
So integral 
Till the chop-and-change transition. 


Sing the maid revered for reason. 
For ourselves, we ’re out of season 
We must go hence;! 
Keeping silence, 

"Less we be accused of treason. 
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Doctor (to little girl who is rather unwl). ©“ Now, MY DEAR, PUT OUC YOUR TONGUE,” 
Little Patient (decidedly). ‘*C&RTAINLY NOT! MuUMMy 8AyYs IT IS VERY VULGAR 10 POUT 
OUT ONE’S TONGUE TO ANYBODY.” 








Smith. Yes, in reason. Popped over to 
St. Petersburg the other day, vid the 
Crimea. Very interesting. 

Brown. I noticed they had started a trip 
in that direction. 

Smith. Then I spent the Sunday before 
last in Vienna. 


HOPS ABROAD. 
(A Peep into the Future.) 
SceNnE—Fleet Street. TiME—A year or 
two hence. Enter BROWN and SMITH 
severally. 
Brown. Why, where have you been to ? 
You look the picture of health. Brown. Ah! pleasanter than in Town. 
Smith. More than the picture, my boy—| Smith. Well, not so triste. Then I did 
health itself. I have been pretty well the Italian lakes one journey, and the 
everywhere. {Swiss mountains the next. The Aérial 
Brown. And yet you are tied to the| Travel Bureau managed the coupons for 
wheel here, ain’t you ? | those affairs. 
Smith. Quite correct. Not been away| Brown, But how do you contrive to 
from Fleet Street for a whole fortnight | cover so much ground ? 
for more than a quarter of a century. Smith, Simplest thing in the world. 
Brown. And you say you have been| Week-end trips, 





everywhere ? (Cur ain on the discovery.) 
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|news that the American Syndicate has 


PRESS AND DEPRESS. 

‘* Now, you don’t like papers,’’ said my | 
unele, trilling a little melody from a light) 
opera. ‘A great mistake, my boy. 
Everybody ought to spend an hour a 
day with the newspapers. They depress | 
you? Contain nothing but vague reports?) 
Nonsense, boy. You’re not well. Slug- 
gish life, sluggish liver.”’ 

He repeated the last two words, and 
opened one of the morning papers. I 


actually bought out one of our largest 
shipping lines is quite sufficient to fill 
every British breast with apprehension as 
to the future of our marine commerce. 
In every department the Americans are 
outbuying us. At no distant date we 
anticipate the flotation of ‘* Britain, 
Limited,’’ by a syndicate of enterprising 
Yankees.’ Dear, dear!’’ said my uncle, 
slowly. 

The cheery tone had disappeared. His 





never remembered seeing him | 
look so well and jolly. In the 
pink of condition. 

‘* Besides," he continued, 
looking over the top of the 
paper, “it stimulates one’s 
thoughts, sets in motion a, 
train of ideas that carry one 
through the day. A mental 
tonic, my boy, that’s what 
our daily paper is, a mental 
tonic, to be easily taken with 
our coffee and bacon and eggs. | 
Ha! ha!” he looked at me} 
again with an expression of 
triumph. ‘* My boy, listen to 
this. Lord AVEBURY, on the 
British Press, ‘said he be-| 
lieved there was no country in | 
the world which had a better | 
or a brighter literature than} 
England. You see, it would 
brighten you up, my boy. 
Nothing but other people’s 
misfortunes? Fiddle-sticks ! 
You're hipped. Now, I’ll just | 
prove to you how entertaining 
and refreshing a morning} 
paper is. What tone, what} 
verve, what vigour,’’ here my | 
uncle mildly saluted his chest | 
with his right hand, ‘a perusal 
imparts to the system.’’ 

He glanced at the leading 
article, and began reading: 
*** From the melancholy array 
of blue books and volumes of 
statistics issued at the close | 
of the nineteenth century we | 
are unhappily brought face to 
face with the very mournful 
truth that, as a nation, we are on the 
down grade.’ Ah! well, 
esting. 
thing. Some croaking dyspeptic.’’ 
eye reverted from the leading 
to another column. 


His 
article 
**Ah! now, my boy, 
I read haphazard. ‘In a current num- 
ber of one of our foremost scientific 
magazines, we are confronted with the 
alarming statement that our coal supply 
cannot last for ever. A time must come 
when’’’—my uncle’s voice faltered— 
*** nothing but the tax on it will remain!’ 
Pooh! pooh! a seare. These things will 
creep into the best regulated paper.’’ A 
shade of annoyance crossed his face. 

** Now, look here. Shipping Notes. ‘ The 


One never reads that sort of | 


that’s uninter- | 


SNUBBING. 


He, *“‘Sorry I FORGOT YOUR PARTY THE OTF ZR EVENING!” 
She. ‘‘OH, WEREN'T YOU THERE?” 


brow puckered. He turned over a page. 
‘** Now, then, page three. British Navy. 


Now, my boy, our glorious Navy. Surely 
that has some interest for you.’’ He 
read, not, I believe, without an uncom- 
fortable foreboding. ‘‘* During the last 
few months we have made it perfectly 
clear to our readers, by our Special 
Investigator’s articles, how very far from 
satisfactory is the state of our Navy. 
Half the number of vessels which go to 
make-up our powerful Fleet are either 
not built or only in the first stages of 
building, and of the rest all those with 
modern armaments have leaky boilers, 
while,’’—my uncle’s voice grew unsteady 





again—“ ‘all the ships with reliable boilers 


are—are furnished with muzzle-loaders— 
of the time of NELSON.’ And to think of 
the sum expended yearly, the taxes, the 
constant calls——’’ My uncle’s words 
failed him. His face was almost haggard, | 
I would have begged him to desist. But! 
he grasped the paper, more determined| 
than ever to convince me what a cheerful 
companion a daily newspaper was. 
“Turn to the Army,”’ he said. Then 





jhe decided he would not, as he caught 
‘sight of the headline: “Is Our Army 
worth the Khaki it is clothed 
in?’’ He turned the paper 
jagain: ‘** England’s Trade, a 
| Study in Retrogression.’’ He 
| moaned audibly, and folded 
| the article down out of sight. 


tisement. ‘**To-morrow You 
May Have a Fit!’”’ he read, 
}and shivered. He folded the 
paper again, and in thick black 
letters was informed that ‘‘ Few 
People Have Sound Lungs.” 


from my uncle’s knees on to 
the floor. He looked worm 
out, and coughed in a tents 
tive manner. ‘* My chest has 
been rather troublesome 
lately,’’ he affirmed mildly. “! 
wonder if my lungs——"’ ani 
stretched down for the paper. 
But I had kicked it away. | 
trilled lightly the melody m 
|unele had begun his remarks 
with, and raising my coffee 
cup, said, in a spirit of mock 
| gravity, ‘* To the British Press, 
the brightest in the world! 
| What tone, what verve, what 
| vigour a perusal—imparts to 
| the system.’’ 

My uncle laughed in his old 
delightful manner. He saw the 
humour of it. 


‘* BEAUTIFUL IN REPOSE, 
BUT ——.”’ 

ONE was a beautiful bird. 
The plumage was a mass of the 
- most glorious colours. He 
walked with a dignity and a grace beyond 
There never was so gorgeols 








compare. 
a sight. 

The other was a beautiful girl. Her 
hair was golden, her eyes heavenly blue, 
her teeth rows of pearls. She glided 
along with a dignity and a grace recalling 
the Grecian queens of old. There never W% 
so charming a vision. Perfectly Lovely! 

Then the bird opened his beak aul 
uttered a sound. Oh, horror! 

Then the girl smiled and spoke. 
oh, horror ! 

The bird was a peacock, and the girl 
came from the “ American” side of th 
Atlantic! 

A third time, oh, horror! 


Agaib, 











His eye lighted on an adver-|f 


The ‘‘mental tonic’ slipped 
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